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island, and on September 18,1793, the three former signed the
appointment of Captain Napoleon Bonaparte, of the 4th Regi-
ment of Artillery, to be chef de bataillon commanding the
siege artillery in chief This appointment he undoubtedly
owed to his compatriot Saliceti, who was deputy for Corsica,
and who answered for the young Corsican;s republicanism, as
shown in the brochure he had recently published at Sabin
Tournal's presses in Avignon,1 the "Souper de Beaucaire."
In this brochure he had discussed the state of France in
the form of a dialogue between two Jacobins, with, as may
be judged from the printer's name, most revolutionary and
republican sentiments. The arrival of reinforcements from
the army of Italy brought up the numbers of the besieging
army to 8000 men, a number quite inadequate to form the
siege of Toulon, while a blockade was, of course, useless, as
the English fleet commanded the sea. It was therefore
thought that it would be necessary to storm the city, until
Bonaparte pointed out that the capture of a series of forts
on the neck of land, which formed one of the sides of the
port, would give the French artillery the command of the
harbour, and force the English and Spanish ships to retire
This series of forts commenced with the village of Ollioules
and continued to a new fort, called Fort Victory, which had
just been erected on the edge of the harbour The deputies
on mission then ordered an attack on Ollioules, and for more
than a month there was perpetual fighting there. On Novem-
ber 2 the Spaniards were driven out of the village, but on the
following day it was recovered by the English at the point of
the bayonet. Bonaparte then concentrated his artillery on the
spot, and on November 27 announced that it was time for
another assault The English soldiers made a brave defence :
their general, O'Hara, was taken prisoner by Colonel Suchet,
and they lost eight officers and a hundred and thirty men in
killed and wounded; but the village and its outworks were
eventually carried. General Dundas perceived the importance
of this loss, and he judged it advisable to abandon the city
1 Yol. i, p. 510.